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author wisely sets forth that means of transportation is the key of the transi- 
tion. The map of mediaeval Europe shows at a glance that civilization followed 
the great Roman roads. We should see that the problem of to-day in India 
must be the problem of to-morrow in our East, the Philippine province. In its 
transition from village culture to the wider place which we must force upon 
it, it might be well for our untrained administrators to study this valuable 
treatise. William Churchill. 

AUSTRALASIA AND POLYNESIA 

Murihiku and the Southern Islands. A History of the West Coast 
Sounds, Foveaux Strait, Stewart Island, the Snares, Bounty, Antipodes, Auck- 
land, Campbell and Macquarie Islands from 1770 to 1829. By Robert McNab, 
xiii and 377 pp. Map, index. William Smith, Invercargill, N. Z., 1907. 
S}4 x6. 

This is a work in South New Zealand history. The author is a member of 
the House of Representatives and also Minister of Lands and Agriculture for 
New Zealand. The book marks an effort to recover an obscure early history 
in which the discoverers Cook, Vancouver, and Malaspina had a part. The 
motive under which succeeding events took place lay in trade in the seal and 
in flax, oil, and timber. 

The search for material led to obscure documents in English and to untrans- 
lated papers in Spanish, French, and Russian. After the records of New 
Zealand and Australia were exhausted, search was made in the annals of 
Salem, Boston, New Bedford, Nantucket, Providence, Baltimore and other 
American ports whose whalers and sealers had plied their business in this 
remote region. The British Museum, Paris, Madrid, and St. Petersburg made 
their contribution. In the Essex Institute of Salem was unearthed the log of the 
Endeavour, the Britannia, and the Providence, of the last decade of the Eight- 
eenth Century, made possible as a single manuscript by the fact that a Mr. 
Robert Murray was in succession an officer of the three ships and carried one 
log for all. The narrative of the region is brought down to 1829. 

Murihiku is Maori for the last joint of the tail, and was given as a name 
to the south part of the South Island of New Zealand. Some of the small 
southern islands considered are remote, as Auckland, Campbell, Antipodes, 
and Bounty Islands. The general map which precedes the text is unfortunate 
in a degree of reduction which renders many names almost illegible. The 
same is true, in lesser degree, of the map of Murihiku and Stewart Island, 
opposite page 16. 

The text includes twenty-four chapters, and five appendices. It is not 
intended as finished history, but brings together original material as a source 
for the historian. The author is perhaps too modest, however, for the story, 
though given in the detail of the annalist, is full of fascination for the geog- 
rapher and for the general reader* The appendices include, — Cook's Endeavour 
Controversy, Menzie's Journal, Log of the Britannia, Log of the Endeavour, 
and Captain Kelly's Evidence. The index is full, consisting of twenty-five 
double-column pages, and each chapter closes with a list of references. 

A. P. Bricham. 

Through Polynesia and Papua. Wanderings with a Camera in Southern 
Seas. By Frank Burnett, xv. and 197 pp. Maps, ills., appendix. Francis 
Griffiths, London, 191 1. 12s. 6d. 9x6. 

Islands of Enchantment. Many-Sided Melanesia. Seen Through Many 
Eyes, and Recorded by Florence Coombe. xxvii and 3S2 pp. Map, ills., 
index. Macmillan & Co., Ltd., London, 191 1. 9 x 6. 

It serves an end most satisfactory to the student to bring together into one 
notice two volumes utterly dissimilar, yet each covering, in the interlacing of the 
areas which their chords respectively subtend, much of the same little known 
region, much of the same life still less comprehended. A worthy book of the 
Western Pacific one of these is, the other wholly unworthy. If there were not a 
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valid reason subsisting exterior to the ignorance in all things and the malice in 
many things which characterize Mr. Burnett's book I should be loath to mention 
it at all. 

The external reason is this. We have very scant information as to Melanesia. 
It remains in that stage of knowledge in which anything which purports to give 
information needs proper characterization. At times it is as necessary to con- 
demn as at others it is pleasure to commend. This surely is such a case and in 
this case whatever value may attach to the signature lies in the fact that the 
writer is a specialist upon the South Sea through his own choice and through 
long years of exploration and administration. 

The Polynesia of Mr. Burnett is Tahiti and Rarotonga, at present the voyage 
of the cheap tripper in the nearer Pacific. How well he has dealt with these 
well-known and carefully studied islands appears in text and illustration. In 
his plates he presents not once or twice but several times the islanders in poses 
which to them are as meretricious as to our way of thought shameless. The 
quality of his text may be discovered in the fact that not even by accident of 
typography has he once spelled the name of Rarotonga correctly. The greater 
part of his volume, that part in which the greater interest should properly lie, 
engages the Solomon Islands. He opens the vials of his abuse upon the only two 
classes of better men who have at heart the betterment of these wild islands of 
savagery as yet at its fiercest, the missionary and the British administrators. He 
accepts with unquestioning faith the wildest statement of the traders and beach- 
combers. It is unsafe that such work should pass into incautious hands. It calls 
for a profound acquaintance with the Solomons to read it properly; yet for sev- 
eral of the islands this misleading book contains the first account since the days of 
the great voyages of exploration. 

The other volume is a record of amelioration, for the author is associated with 
the Melanesian Mission of the Church of England with headquarters on Norfolk 
Island. She made a trip on the mission steamer Southern Cross from island to 
island where it was necessary to leave supplies or to visit the struggling mission 
stations. One may honestly hold some doubt as to the efficacy of missions among 
these savages ; such doubt is far remote from such wholesale misinterpretation of 
their work as fills Mr. Burnett's pages. But it must be acknowledged that their 
work has produced the result already mentioned, amelioration. This is very 
familiar ground to me. Not quite thirty years ago a visit to most of the islands 
of which the enchantment holds the writer of this volume called for arms, arms 
in readiness and more than once in use. Yet last year a woman went from island 
to island and had but a pleasant trip, surely a marvelous change. Wherever she 
went she was well received, she made friends with the islanders, she won the 
shy women to the little interchanges of kindness which count for so much in 
savagery. 

Though it covers a not inconsiderable area, from the northern New Hebrides 
to the central Solomons, the work is wholly unpretentious. The author does not 
aim to go deeply into the discovery-history or the present social condition of any 
one of the twenty-five islands at which she touched. On the contrary, she tells 
but what she saw on her landing, scarcely touches upon the experiences of the 
missionaries in whose party she was. It results that she has given new descrip- 
tions of all these islands, most of which have been hitherto most imperfectly de- 
scribed. In many cases she has supplemented her own eyesight by the always 
pleasing record of some characteristic tale of the island store of legend. In such 
cases she has drawn upon the classic work of Prebendary Codrington ; the value 
of such draft suffers no loss by being placed in juxtaposition beside the natural 
scenes in which the myth arose. 

With one detail we may find fault, geographically a fault to be reprehended. 
It will readily be understood that geographical nomenclature in Melanesia is as 
yet not satisfactorily established. In the imperfect longitude determinations of 
early voyages, the same holding true until quite recent times, synonymy has 
arisen; for instance, in the Solomons Ulawa is La Treguada of Mendana, La 
Contrariete of Surville, Smith's Island of Lieutenant Ball. At present the at- 
tempt is making to designate the islands by their indigenous name, or, in the fre- 
quent case that they are not known by a name as islands, to employ some name 
which is at least in some sort of use in the vernacular and which may be ex- 
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tended to the island as a whole without violence to local usage. This has been 
carefully worked out by Prebendary Codrington, the great authority upon Mela- 
nesian speech, and while his practice has not been altogether consistent he has 
at least provided the material for consistency. In dealing with this very prob- 
lem in a major work within this field I was sedulous to adopt the consistency 
which Dr. Codrington suggested even when he did not practice it. This author 
reverts to a still earlier usage, thus complicating the record. Two examples will 
serve for citation. The island which she writes of as Raga is really Arag, Cod- 
rington says ("Melanesian Languages," p. 431) "the native name is A Rag"; of 
her Ureparapara the same authority says (page 384) "the native name of Bligh 
Island, commonly called Ureparapara, is Norbarbar, the place of slopes." Of 
much the same nature is her consistent use of Q without explanation in the spell- 
ing of Melanesian names. We can readily imagine the struggles of her readers 
to deal with Qat, who appears in many of the myths. It is rather too much to 
expect in the general public such Melanesian scholarship as should know at 
once that Qat is not in the least Quat, but that this arbitrary consonant device 
varies from island to island and the puzzling name at its simplest is really pro- 
nounced Pwat and at its most complex may be the highly agreeable Nggmbwat, 
a whole mouthful. 

The Melanesian library is not yet large, accretion is but slow. It is a pleas- 
ure to welcome to it these "Islands of Enchantment" and it is not too much to say 
that it will long remain of value for those who wish to make acquaintance with 
one of the rudest nooks of this earth. William Churchill. 

EUROPE 

Undiscovered Russia. By Stephen Graham, xvi and 337 pp. Maps, ills., 
index. John Lane Co., New York, 1912. 9x6. 

This was an excellent opportunity, but the author has been so intent upon 
mannerism of composition that the opportunity has been all but lost. It is a 
record of Russian byways, of travel through lanes and along the rivers, all re- 
mote from the railways and the route of common tours. Mr. Graham enjoys the 
intimate touch with the moujik whom he meets along the road or in the tea 
houses. He enters into their life, their views of faith and government, the two 
intimately associated in Russia. The picture is as truly peasant as is "The 
Angelus," but it is plus the vice of vodka, the peasantry of the moujik is sodden 
with strong drink raging. This is a Russia scantily known. It is well worth the 
knowledge of those who are waiting for the great empire of the east to come to 
its own development. Administrative Russia is all German, the Russia known 
for good and for ill is frankly imitative of the west; but when the peasant ceases 
to find his pleasure in intoxication, when he develops into the bulwark of the 
state it will be well to have more of such intimate record of his life as is 
suggested in these sketches. Mr. Graham's path was from Archangel up the 
Dwina, with a side ramble to Pinyega on the edge of the tundra. At Kotlas he 
left this river and traversed the forest land of Vologda through the valleys of 
the Sukhon and the Yug. At Vetluga he was turned aside by the cholera and 
finished his tramp at Moscow. The book would have had far more value if the 
detail of incident and observation had been more distinct. The author seems to 
have aimed in his text at some sort of harmony with the few drawings by his 
Russian artist friends which he has included by way of illustration, something 
impressionistic and not always comprehensible. William Churchill. 

POLAR 

A Voyage to the Arctic in the Whaler Aurora. By David Moore 
Lindsay, ix and 223 pp. Ills., appendix. Dana Estes & Co., Boston, 1911. 
8J£x 5^. 

The book is largely a transcription from the diary of a voyage made over 
twenty years ago. The three projects in view were seal hunting, the relief of 
the Greely Expedition and whaling. The Aurora, a Dundee boat, sailed for the 
Greenland whaling grounds, and while waiting for the ice to disappear, the party 



